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Cleveland Conference 
On World Order Set 
For Late October 


Ten Southern Presbyterians 


Are Named to Attend 


Cleveland (RNS) —— Some 600 
Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
churchmen will. meet here Oct. 27-30 
in the fourth National Study Con- 
ference on the Churches and World 
Order to plan how American Chris- 
tians can help their country deal with 
the heavy responsibilities of world 
leadership. 


The Conference, first in four years, 
is sponsored by the National Council 
of Churches’ Department of Interna- 
tional Justice and Goodwill. 


New issues raised both in this coun- 
try and abroad since the 1949 Con- 
ference, also held here, will be dis- 
cussed by the delegates. Major stress 
will be laid on problems of U. S. 
foreign economic policy and the U. S. 
role in regional and United Nations 
collective defense and security ar- 
rangements. 


In issuing the call to the Conference, 
Methodist Bishop William C. Martin, 
National Council president, said, “It 


js precisely in these difficult and 


anxious times that the churches. . 
must speak clearly” to the nation and 
to those who shape its foreign policy. 


One serious development in the 
U.S., said Bishop Martin, is the 
growth of “moral isolationism,” ex- 
pressed most often in unjustified at- 
tacks on the UN and on all forms of 
economic and technical assistance to 
other nations. 


In discussing collective security pro- 
grams, the delegates will consider such 
problems as the Korean situation, the 
European Defense Community, North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and the 
Schumann plan. 


The section on foreign economic 
policy will deal with such issues as 
reciprocal trade agreements, tariff bar- 
riers, technical assistance and how 


Atlanta Center Is Bought 


Westminster School Property Will House Most Agencies 


A Presbyterian center is now a fact 
——in Atlanta. 


Papers have been signed and ne- 
gotiations completed whereby all but 
two of the church’s boards will occupy 
the former Westminster School prop- 
erty at 341 Ponce de Leon Ave., N. E., 
and running through to North Ave. 


Purchase price of the property was 
$175,000. Two Atlanta foundations 
gave $50,000 each toward the sum and 
$42,000 was given by Presbyterian 
Properties, Inc., a group of Presby- 
terian men interested in establishing 
the center. This money, it is under- 
stood, came as profit on a transaction 
whereby property at another location 
was bought and later sold. 


The Board of Annuities and Relief, 
moving from Louisville to the new 
location, is contributing $33,000. An 
additional $50,000 will be spent in 
remodeling the buildings. 


The property consists of a large 
tract of land (1 block x 294 feet), four 
major buildings and several smaller 
ones suitable for storage purposes lo- 
cated close to the main business dis- 
trict of the city. 


After January 1 
Remodeling of one of the buildings 





U.S. taxpayers can pay the cost of a 
responsible foreign policy. 

Five commissions have been busy 
since last spring preparing back- 
ground material for the topics to be 
discussed at the October meeting. 


Southern Presbyterians Named 


Presbyterian, U. S., representatives 
to the Cleveland conference will in- 
clude: Frank P. Graham, Chapel Hill, 
N. C.; John R. Cunningham, David- 
son, N. C.; Malcolm P. Calhoun, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Robert T. Wilson, Dur- 
ham, N. C.; Wallace M. Alston, Deca- 
tur, Ga.; Mrs. Andrew Dale, Colum- 
bia, Tenn.; Carl M. Hill, Nashville, 
Tenn.; H. E. Russell, Montgomery, 
Ala.; E. IT. Bover, Richmond, Va.; 
David L. Stitt, Austin, Texas. 


will begin immediately. When the 
school moves to its new campus in 
northwest Atlanta about January 1, 
the final work will be done and agen- 
cies will move their offices from the 
Henry Grady Building in Atlanta and 
from Decatur and Louisville. Those 
to occupy the center include: Board 
of Women’s Work, General Council, 
Office of the of the General Assembly, 
Board of Annuities and Relief and the 
Board of Church Extension. 


In addition, the Board of Christian 
Education will operate a book store 
and distribution unit in the ‘center. 
Only the Christian Education staff in 
Richmond and the Board of World 
Missions offices in Nashville will not 
be included in the center. 


Title to the new property will be 
held by the Board of Annuities and 
Relief until the agencies repay in rents 
the $83,000 involved in purchase and 
remodeling. The property then will 
become jointly owned by all the agen- 
cies using it and the only cost to the 
church will be for upkeep and opera- 
tion. 


Savings: $15,000 a Year 


Estimates are that annual savings 
in this new center will amount to $15,- 
000 a year in rents alone. At the pres- 
ent time the agencies involved are 
paying approximately $30,000 a year 
for their quarters and they have been 
notified that inereases are to be ex- 
pected. It is estimated that the cen- 
ter can be operated for $15,000 a year. 


There are four large buildings on 
the property; two are brick and two 
are old frame residences. Total area 
runs to slightly more than 25,000 
square feet. The-purchase price of 
$175,000 is considered far below the 
actual market value and was possible 
only because the Westminster (for-- 
merly North Avenue) property was al- 
ready “in the family” operating as a 
Presbyterian day school. 


Charles J. Currie, a member of the 
Louisville board and an Atlanta busi- 
ness man has been one of the leaders 
in the establishment of the new center.. 








Committee on Music 
Appointed by Board 


Instructed by the last General As- 
sembly, the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion is getting ready to do something 
in the field of church music. It has 
appointed a committee to take the 
leadership in outlining a program and 
in helping to devise ways and means 


of helping in this area of the church’s 
life. 

Members of the committee are: Hu- 
bert V. Taylor, Decatur, Ga., chair- 
man; Robert P. Douglass, Dallas, 
Texas; James R. Sydnor and Mrs. J. N. 
Thomas, Richmond, Va.; Nancy Ins- 
coe, Nashville, N. C.; Wm. H. Foster, 
Jr., Arlington, Va.; and C. Grier Davis, 
Asheville, N. C. 

The Assembly's action, coming from 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here, as recorded from a radio-telephone panel, 
is Fred R. Stair, now pastor of the First church, Hickory, N. C. 


Children and Baptism 
Why are children baptized? 


STAIR: There is no clear state- 
ment in the Bible which says that they 
must be. Yet many churches do. As 
you read the Bible and study baptism 
you find several good reasons why 
children are baptized. First of all, in 
the covenant that God makes with 
those who believe in him by faith, 
which was begun with Abraham, there 
was a promise made by God that cer- 
tain blessings would be unto Abraham 
and unto his seed. In the New Testa- 
ment when the head of the house be- 
lieved in Christ and wanted to take 
up the Way, he and all his household 
were baptized together. Therefore, 
churches believe that children of be- 
lieving parents should be baptized. In 
the actual service, when we baptize 
children in the Presbyterian Church, 
one of the orders of worship says, just 
as the child is baptized, “Child of the 
covenant.” In other words, this child 
is the child of believing parents, and 
the benefits of salvation, of grace, of 
redemption, of growth in Christ, are 
all the child’s by virtue of his being a 
child of a believing parent. For that 
reason, children are baptized. 


MODERATOR: We have a related 
question: Is a child too young to con- 
fess God at five years? 


STAIR: To answer the question 
just as it is stated, I believe not. A 
child of five years could confess God, 
but the question that immediately 
arises is, what idea of God would the 
child have? Last Christmas some 
friends of ours were trying to help 
their child to understand the signifi- 
cance of Christmas. After they had 
sung the carols and read the Bible 
story, they went to a local department 
store where the Christmas program 
centered in a clown, famous in a 
circus. During the holiday, the child 
kept saying, “Jesus is a clown.” This 
4-year-old had a juvenile idea of God. 


4 


I believe that a 5-year-old could con- 
fess God, but relating that question to 
this matter of baptism and the per- 
son’s own conception of God, I be- 
lieve a youngster of 12 or 15, or maybe 
a more precocious child of about 10, 
could more readily confess God before 
the community of Christians in the 
church and make his own profession 
of faith on his own feet, being respon- 
sible for his confession with a fuller 
understanding. In fact, all of us, as 
we mature after we once have con- 
fessed God, should continue to grow 
in the grace and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. 


MODERATOR: From what you 
have said, I think you have made it 
clear, as sometimes needs to be made 
clear, that there is no magic in bap- 
tism, that it is a symbol of something 
that is taking place. 


STAIR: Yes, baptism is technically 
called a sacrament. It is a physical 
sign of a spiritual reality. In the Old 
Testament circumcision was a sort of 
initiatory rite for the Jews. Many 
clubs or organizations have initiation 
ceremonies. We, in baptism, have, if 
you might use the secular word, an 
initiatory rite, the beginning of a 
Christian’s life. Of course, there are 
spiritual overtones. We believe that 
it is sacramental, that common things 
are made holy by prayer and thanks- 
giving. It is performed in public, 
when the person begins his official, 
publicly-confessed membership in the 
church as a soldier of Christ. There 
are vows which are taken and charges 
which are delivered to the congrega- 
tion and the parents. It is made clear 
that here is a covenant being made be- 
tween several parties and God. But 
baptism itself is not able to save any- 
body; it is not magic, but a symbol of 
faith and repentance, a mark of the 
work of the Holy Spirit, the first pub- 
lic step in the life-long march of the 
Christian. 





the 


directed 
Board of Education “to study, counsel 


the General Council, 
and advise in the whole field of 
church music, with especial attention 
to the needs of the smaller churches.” 

It is generally anticipated that this 
will eventually include establishment 
of a department of church music. 


Mr. Winsborough Dies 


W. C. Winsborough died in Ft. 
Worth, Texas, August 25. Mr. Wins- 
borough, who was in his nineties, was 
a retired lawyer and newspaperman. 

Throughout the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., the Winsborough name 
is best known because of his wife who 
was the initiator and first superin- 
tendent of organized women’s work in 
the denomination. Mrs. Winsborough 
died in 1940. Since that time Mr. 
Winsborough had made his home 
with a son in Ft. Worth. 


New Fund Will Support 
Church Women’s Work 

New York (RNS)—A Fellowship 
Fund to provide support for inter- 


denominational women’s work has 
been established by the National 


Council of Churches’ general depart- 
ment of United Church Women. 

The tund will be maintained by 
contributions from church women 
throughout the United States. 

Mrs. James D. Wyker, U. C. W. 
president, said the fund plan has been 
officially endorsed by the presidents 
of national women’s organizations of 
16 Protestant denominations. 

She called upon church women to 
make contributions of $5 or more to 
provide it with an initial working cap- 
ital of at least $100,000 in 1954. 

“Creation of the fund was dic 
tated,” Mrs. Wyker said, “by the need 
for greater support of cooperative 
programs that have grown as the num- 
ber of interdenominational women’s 
groups has increased and as women 
of the Churches have seen the united 
work as a part of their Christian re- 
sponsibility. 

“At the same time, many church 
women have been asking for some 
means of sharing more widely in co- 
operative Christian work through in- 
dividual gifts.” 

A specific project which is expected 
to be strengthened by creation of the 
Fellowship Fund, Mrs. Wyker said, 
is the Commission on Women’s Work 
of the World Council of Churches. 
Others are the interchange of Chris- 
tian leaders between the U. S. and 
other countries and the survey of the 
status of women in 30 U. S. commu- 
nions, which U. C. W. is conducting 
as part of a World Council interna- 
tional study. 
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UTLOOK 


I N THESE days a call is being heard 
through the churches “to mission 
and to unity.” It is a call that comes 
none too soon. It reminds us that the 
gospel is not something to be hoarded 
in the church but is to be carried to 
all the inhabited earth and related to 
all of life. It demands of us a world 
perspective. 

There are forces opposed to Chris- 
tianity that have a world outlook. 
Communism offers us the greatest 
challenge of this kind. As we know 
only too well, Communism has a sense 
of mission to the whole globe. Unless 
the churches can become more effec- 
tive and relevant in the proclamation 
of the gospel to all men, the world 
may soon enter a post-Christian era. 
Christianity Is Distinctive 

There are at least four imperatives 
for us if the gospel is to be carried to 
the whole world. The first is that we 
clarify the distinctive character of the 
Christian faith. This is not- an easy 
thing to do in our time. The Ameri- 
can churches have, in many ways, 
taken on the protective coloration of 
the society in which they live. As a 
result, they blend easily with the social 
landscape and are indistinguishable 
from it, accommodating neatly to the 
evil about them. 

Christianity has profoundly influ- 
enced American culture in the past. 
The belief that every individual is a 
child of God lies at the root of the 
American freedom of the individual. 
The belief that God cares equally for 
all men requires a basic equality along 
with freedom. 

But American life has become more 
and more secular in recent decades. 
For many churchmen today, God and 
country are twin members of the 
deity. For others class interests, racial 
prejudices, political loyalties and in- 
ternational suspicions are all fused 
into an astonishing amalgam called 
the Christian faith. In this way Chris- 
tianity tends to become a cultural re- 
ligion rather than remaining a faith 
that transcends and redeems history. 

Christianity must resist the tempta- 
tion of becoming indentified com- 
pletely with any particular culture and 


civilization. The church of Christ can- 
not meet the challenge of the present 
world with a middle-class phislosophy 
or a nationalist creed. It can meet it 


* Dean, Yale Divinity School. 
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only with the mind of Christ. There is 
little hope for the church or the 
world unless the gospel is preached 
again in all its fullness, driving men 
to repent of their sins, individual and 
social, and sending redeemed men out 
to transform the church and the world. 


To Be Understood 


There is a second imperative: 
“Translate the faith into terms men 
can understand.” We know that the 
common people heard Jesus gladly. 
Do they hear his gospel gladly today? 
Or is it couched in phrases that seem 
to have no contact with their daily 
life? 

We must take the hoarded Christian 
gospel out of the vaults of the church, 
and translate it into daily speech un- 
derstandable in law offices, labor halls, 
factories and colleges. The recent pub- 
lication of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Bible is an effort to make 
the faith understandable to men in 
our time; but are we making the same 
effort in other areas of Christian life? 
Even in our most common expression 
of the faith, our worship, we often fail 
to give a true translation. 

Serge Koussevitsky, the famous or- 
chestra conductor, has said that if 
America is to produce great musicians, 
the education of the professionals is 
less important than the musical edu- 
cation of the common people. The 
same is true of our hopes for religion; 
the training of clergymen may be less 
crucial than the week-by-week task of 
the Sunday school teacher. 

The third imperative is to discover 
the channels for incorporating this 
faith into the lives of men and social 
groups around the world. We cannot 
wait for the world to come to the 
church. The church must take the ini- 





A Prepared Congregation 

A preacher can prepare him- 
self and he can prepare his ser- 
mon (the second being easier 
than the first) , but what he can- 
not do is to prepare his congre- 
gation. When I see the way in 
which the great majority of 
people spend Saturday night, I 
marvel that anything is ever 
accomplished from the pulpit on 
Sunday morning.—PETER PARSON 
in The British Weekly. 











e In the summons “to mission and to unity” the church must face four imperatives 


THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE WIDE EARTH 


tiaitve and make experiments in reach- 
ing out to the world. We must develop 
special approaches for special groups 
or nations in the world. We must learn 
to relate the gospel to each culture and 
yet not identify it with any culture. 


They Are Not Separate 


Finally, the most obvious impera- 
tive when we speak of our mission and 
unity is this: We must see these two 
demands as constituting a single im- 
perative. They are not separate things. 
They come together in Christ. We are 
one in Christ; the world is to be won 
by Christ—mission and unity have the 
same basis. It is not the need of this 
world, great as that is, that gives us 
our mission. Far less does this broken 
and divided world give us any unity. 
It is in our response to Christ that we 
find we have a mission and that we al- 
ready have unity. Coming to know 
him we find we must introduce him to 
others; drawing closer to him we find 
we are drawing closer to each other. 

Unity is not something to be sought 
for the sake of economy or of avoiding 
duplication or any such pragmatic 
reason. The need is far deeper and 
more basic than that. It is the need 
for expressing the unity we already 
feel and know in Christ. Unity es- 
tablished on that basis is never con- 
tent to stand still, but leads straight 
into a mission. It is a mission to make 
known the One in whom our unity 
is known. 

By the same token, the experience 
of the church testifies that as we have 
gone out with missionary purpose our 
spiritual and visible unity have both 
been increased. So unity may lead to 
mission, and mission to unity. 

These are our ecumenical impera- 
tives. The need for them is clear. 
But they will never be accomplished 
unless each one of us takes them seri- 
ously and each of us personally takes 
his part in the unity and the mission 
of the church. 

The task was defined for us cen- 
turies ago. Its urgency was never 
greater than now. 
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WHAT IS THE IMMIGRATION SITUATION? 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (RNS) — 
Religious leaders who had strongly 
supported President Eisenhower's pro- 
posal to admit 240,000 refugees into 
the United States have won only a 
partial victory in the final version of 
the bill passed by Congress. 


The measure authorizes the admis- 
sion of 217,000 refugees and other 
special non-quota immigrants. 

But it contains so many restrictions, 
observers here say, that recent refugees 
from Iron Curtain lands will find it 
difficult to qualify for visas. 

Furthermore, the law’s ban on 
“blanket assurances” will make it 
much harder for religious organiza- 
tions to aid newcomers than under 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948. 

Section 11 (D) of the law provides 
that “na person shall be issued a visa 

. unless complete information shall 
be available regarding the history of 
such person covering a period of at 
least two years immediately preceding 
his application for a visa.” 

Opponents of this provision said 


that, if strictly enforced, it would 
work to ban most recent refugees from 
Communism. It would be very diff- 
cult, they said, for a fleeing refugee 
to bring with him sufficient docu- 
mentation to satisfy this requirement. 

No alien will be issued a visa under 
the act until a thorough investigation 
and written report has been made by 
agencies designated for this purpose 
by the President. 

The investigation “shall be con- 
ducted in a manner and in such time 
as the investigative agencies shall de- 
termine to be necessary.” 


Some Requirements Are Stiffer 


Requirements for assurances are 
much stiffer than under the Displaced 
Persons Act. No visa is to be issued 
unless a U. S. citizen or group of citi- 
zens files an assurance that the refugee 
will be suitably employed without 
displacing another employee, that 
neither the alien nor his family ever 
will become a public charge and that 
housing is available “without displac- 


The States Contribute Stones 


And a Church Gets an “E Pluribus Unum” Fireplace 


When the Synod of North Carolina 
met recently in the First church in 
Wilson one of the points of interest 
about the new building was the out- 
door “national” fireplace. 

Begun when Harold J. Dudley was 
pastor, the project was carried for- 
ward by young people and young 
adults as they sought stones from every 
state in the Union and from some for- 
eign countries. After much letter writ- 
ing and great effort these contribu- 
tions were assembled and built into 
the fireplace. 


A large polished deep red stone 
from Wyoming proudly bears the 
state’s name. Three stones came from 
Presbyterian Scotland, including one 
from Edinburgh Castle. 

The rock from Providence, R. I., 
came from a typical New England 
stone wall. A brick sent from Arling- 
ton, Va., came from the historic old 
New York Avenue church which was 
then being torn down in nearby Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Florida’s contribution is a_ rock 
made up of thousands of tiny shells. 
Delaware’s granite contribution is in 
the shape of the state. From South 
Dakota came a stone from Mount 
Rushmore—where the faces of na- 
tional leaders are being carved. 

Hardest to hear from in this project 


were Arizona, Utah, North Dakota 
and Kansas. At last report they still 


were to be represented. 





» 


ing some other person from such 
housing.” 


Assurances must show the specific 
addresses in the U. S. at which both 
housing and employment are avail- 
able. 


Blanket assurances like those used 
by religious groups under the D. P. 
law are specifically prohibited. 


The new measure also provides that 
no priority shall be given to aliens 
by reason of any preferred status they 
held under the D. P. law, which has 
expired. 


This was a direct rebuff to church 
groups which had asked aid for the 
so-called “pipeline cases” who were 
caught by the expiration of the old 
law before their assurances and visas 
could be used. 


One provision, which seems likely 
to bar most “stateless” persons and 
many other refugees as well, requires 
that an applicant for admission pre- 
sent “documentary evidence that he 
will be assured of readmission to the 
country of his nationality, foreign 
residence or country in which he ob- 
tains a visa.” 

Normally, foreign countries are un- 
willingly to give such assurance of 
readmission to persons who may be 
deported subsequently as undesirable 


“NATIONAL” FIREPLACE—Four of the young people who helped begin the fire- 

place project in the Wilson, N. C., First church are shown here: El Nadal, Willis 

Briley, Jr., Mrs. Callbie Wood, Jenny Lazzo. Stones contributed from every state 
are worked into the plan. 
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when those persons are not citizens of 
their own country. 

But unless the foreign countries 
agree to do so, refugees living tem- 
porarily in such countries will be 
barred by this provision. 


Consular Officials Decide 


Consular officers of the State De- 
partment are given the power of abso- 
lute decision, without appeal, in de- 
termining the eligibility of aliens for 
visas under the act. 

The law directs them to refuse a 
visa if they “know or have reason to 
believe” an alien is ineligible. Con- 
sular officers must be “entirely satis- 
fed upon the affirmative evidence 
adduced by the applicant” before they 
may grant visas. 

All provisions of the McCarren- 
Walter Immigration Act barring for- 
mer members of the Nazi, Fascist and 
Communist Parties, unless they can 
prove they were forced to join, are 
applicable to the new immigrants. 

If, despite these precautions, any 
person should gain admission who is 
later found to have been ineligible, 
he will be subject to immediate de- 
portation, regardless of the time 
elapsed. 


The law authorizes admission of: 

55,000 German expelees living in West 
Germany, West Berlin or Austria. 

35,000 escapees who have fled from Russia 
or its satellites to West Germany or Austria. 

10,000 refugees living elsewhere in the 
NATO countries or in Turkey, Sweden, Iran 
or Trieste. 

2,000 former members of Polish armed 
forces living in Great Britain. 

45,000 “refugees of Italian ethnic origin.” 
Use of the word “refugee” means that Italian 
visas will be restricted largely to Italians 
evicted from Yugoslav-held Istria and former 
Italian colonies in Africa. 

15,000 visas to Italians who qualify for 
preference, that is, parents and other close 
relatives of American citizens of Italian birth. 

15,000 “refugees” of Greek ethnic origin, 
largely those still homeless as a result of 
Communist guerrilla warfare in the north or 
who were evicted from Albania or Bulgaria 
border territories. 

2,000 Greeks who qualify for preference. 

15,000 refugees, including victims of na- 
tural calamities, of Dutch ethnic origin. 

2,000 Dutch who can qualify for preference. 

2,000 refugees in the Far East not indig- 
enous to the area, that is, Europeans. 

3,000 Asiatics in the Far East. 

2,000 Chinese whose passports for travel to 
the U. S. are endorsed by the Chinese Na- 
tionalist government. 
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2,000 Palestinian refugees, largely Arabs. 

4,000 orphaned children lawfully adopted 
by U. S. citizens and who are ineligible for 
entry otherwise because quotas from their 
country of birth are oversubscribed. 


Quotas for European refugees in 
Asia and Palestinian refugees were 
not included in the original legisla- 
tion. They were added as 4 result of 
appeals from the National Council of 
Churches and other groups. 


The Polish-American section of the 
Catholic Resettlement Council was 
largely responsible for persuading 
Congress to make a small provision 
for ex-Polish soldiers now in England. 


The section also persuaded Congress 


to add Sweden to the NATO coun- 
tries, thereby making Polish escapees 
in that country eligible. 


A provision in the act authorizes the 
lending of $5,000,000 at three per cent 
interest to American voluntary agen- 
cies to help resettle immigrants ad- 
mitted under the law. 





MEMORIAL 


KATHERINE GUTHRIE THOMPSON 





Be it resolved that Mission adopt the follow- 
ing resolution in memory of Mrs. Katherine 
Guthrie Thompson: 

Whereas our Heavenly Father, in his in- 
finite love and wisdom, on June 1, 1953, called 
to her heavenly home one of our pioneer 
missionaries, Mrs. Katherine Guthrie Thomp- 
son, beloved wife of the Rev. William M. 
Thompson, D. D. 

Whereas, we the members of the North 
Brazil Presbyterian Mission express our 
thanksgiving to God for the life of this servant 
of the Lord and particularly for: 

(1) Her faithful devotion to duty even in 
the difficulties of early missionary life. 

(2) Her vital interest in all phases of the 
work of the Mission. 

(3) Her great contribution to our education- 
al work through her untiring efforts with the 
students in the formation of their character, 
in the classroom as well as in the Boy’s Board-- 
ing Department of the Fifteenth of November 
School. F 

(4) Her generous aid in making it possible 
for numbers of needy boys and girls to receive 
an education. 

That we extend to her loved ones our heart- 
felt sympathy, and that copies of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the members of her family, to 
the Presbyterian Survey, the Christian Ob- 
server, The Presbyterian Outlook and the 
Southern Presbyterian Journal. 
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C NO. 56 IN A SERIES ON TYPICAL BUILDING FUND CAMPAIGNS > 





additional $200,000. 


direction of the appeal: 


In order to complete a new Sanctuary for a 
church which already had raised $823,306 in 
the past ten years, the congregation of Asbury 
First Methodist Church at Rochester, New York, 
recently found it necessary to campaign for an 


They raised $219,045! About 150 volunteers 
obtained 719 subscriptions and 143 memorials. 
Mr. William MacFarlane, Chairman of the 
Campaign Committee, wrote this about Ketchum 


“Both your staff members endeared themselves 
greatly to our membership by reason of their un- 
assuming but extremely effective leadership in the 
campaign. They have done a magnificent job...” 


Rochester Church tops goal 
in third campaign within 10 years! 
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Consultation Without Obligation 


KETCHUM, INC. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36 


MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND RAISING COUNSEL 


Note: Even though the campaign described above is outside the area of 
the Presbyterian U. S. denomination—in which this firm has managed a 
number of highly successful campaigns—ministers and church leaders 
may be interested to see how experienced professional direction is serving 
churches in other sections of the nation. 


KETCHuM, INC. 
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EDITORIAL 


Flowers for the Dead vs. 
Life for the Living 


The unhappy network of com- 
mercial forces surrounding the burial 
customs of our day is reluctant to have 
any question raised about possible 
changes in these funeral procedures. 

For instance, in recent times a per- 
son may designate a church cause, an 
educational institution, or some char- 
ity which he wishes to receive the gifts 
of his friends at his death instead of 
having the same money spent in floral 
offerings. Flowers speak a universal 
language which words cannot reach in 
such times but the displays at the 
average funeral surpass what is needed 
and often constitute a problem of 
some dimensions. 

Hence the trend to have an object 
designated before one’s death or to 
have a family name such an object. 

The florists, quite naturally, don’t 
like it. Flowers for funerals constitute 
40-60 per cent of their business. Now 
they are enlisting the newspapers to 
help them combat what is to them a 








dangerous tendency. Pointing to the 
effort of the American Cancer Society 
to get gifts for research instead of 
flowers, the florists and the newspapers 
are now saying that not much has 
gone for this cause. But they don’t 
like to think about the danger any- 
way. Therefore, the “Florist Informa- 
tion Council” concerts its efforts to 
pressure the newspapers into an es- 
tablished policy of refusing to insert 
“Please omit flowers” either in news 
reports or in paid death notices. And 
with what results! The Council re- 
ports “an increasing group of news- 
papers” as refusing to carry the line in 
any form in their columns even if 
those who pay for obituaries pay for 
these words. The San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, appealing to florists in that 
area to advertise in its columns, offered 
all the assurance that could be desired: 

“When a person wants to send flowers to 
a funeral and turns to the Vital Notices page 
of the Examiner for the time and place. . . 
he'll never see that phrase (Please Omit 
Flowers) in a funeral notice. . . . The Ex- 
aminer doesn’t permit its use.” 

Meanwhile the Society of American 
Florists projects its plan for a bigger 
and better advertising campaign—in 
the newspapers and alongside the 
death notices. 

One publisher puts it this way: 

“I always feel we are in a difficult situation 
when a ‘please omit’ requests comes in. The 
florists must live, too, and we solicit their 
advertising. At the same time we are con- 
fronted with a family in mourning and the 
natural tendency is to accede to such without 
question.” 

Trouble is, the families in mourn- 
ing are not organized and therefore 
hold no immediate economic threat 
and the florists are and do. 


The More We Drink, 
We Drink, We Drink 


While we are on the subject of news- 
papers and their public responsibili- 
ties (see above) let us look at another 


interesting tie-in as reported in Editor 


and Publisher, a trade journal. 

It is the story of Seagram Distillers 
Corporation and the credit it gives 
newspapers for increasing liquor con- 
sumption—that is, the Seagram brand. 

It seems that between 1946 and 1952 
“U. S. liquor sales were slumping 
seriously.” But not tor Seagram, tor 
it used 516 newspapers (particularly 
in the two-week Christmas campaign) 
with big ads, and followed up in 544 
dailies (with birthday promotion ads). 
During the next holiday season Sea- 
gram used three big ads in-575 news- 
papers. Result: a steadily increasing 
sales curve—case sales jumped 270 per 


cent despite the general picture of a 
“serious slump.” 

Whenever the Seagram brand be- 
gan to slip in a certain area, the story 
goes, more newspaper ads were rushed 
into the breach and the market was 
revived. 

For the future the Seagram ad- 
vertisers let us know what to expect: 

“Our advertising budget is at a new high 
and newspapers have the star role.” 

We've often thought about a news- 
paper’s public responsibility in this 
regard and we wonder how some 
otherwise socially-conscious people can 
sit easily with their bank accounts. 


We always thought that the purpose 


of advertising is to sell the goods— 
more goods—to increase the demand 
for the product and to make it easy 
for the consumer to get the advertised 
item. 

What troubles us is the obvious 
assumption by most of the press that 
the more liquor we can advertise and 
sell and get consumed, the better off 
we're going to be. 

Or maybe liquor advertising is not 
designed to sell more liquor. If so, 
we'd better not tell Seagram or the 
rival brands. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Most Powerful Force 

After declaring that individual sub- 
versives in every walk of life should 
be exposed as individuals, Roscoe 
Drummond, chief of the Washington 
News Bureau of the Christian Science 
Monitor, writes: 

“But to say that any Protestant 
clergymen are supporting Commu- 
nism as a ‘group’ is not attacking the 
individual subversive but is attacking 
Protestantism itself, and, wittingly or 
not, is attacking for some reason the 
most powerful single force arrayed 
against tyranny of the mind and 
tyranny of the state, including Com- 
munism. ... The record is that wher- 
ever in the world Protestantism has 
been strongest, resistance to Commu- 
nism has been greatest, and in some 
Western European countries today 
where Protestantism has not yet 
gained root, there Communism is 
making its most dangerous headway.” 








Tuere are certain respects in 
which the absence of a minister 
is, or may be, a very good thing 
for a congregation. It is a very 
good thing if this absence evokes 
the spiritual gifts of the church 
officers and lay members.—ILico 
in The British Weekly. 
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@ No. 10 in a series on Foreordination and Freedom 


SOLUTIONS THAT DO NOT SOLVE 


(b) Unfree Freedom 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


Tuose who feel strongly the need 
for some solution of our problem 
which will not leave us with any logi- 
cal difficulties, sometimes resort to re- 
definitions of freedom. If we could 
get rid either of foreordination in the 
the absolute sense, or of freedom in 
the real sense, there would be no 
great difficulty for the mind. So, 
while the word “freedom” is retained, 
the idea can be defined in such a way 
as to mean something that is not 
really freedom. At this point a book 
would be needed for analysis of the 
various proposals which are summar- 
ily mentioned here. One and all, 
they “solve” the problem by effectu- 
ally denying one term of it. 

1. Freedom can be defined as doing 
what I choose to do, acting in accord- 
ance with my will, or the like. As has 
been said often in previous sections, 
this dodges the real question. Of 
course everyone always acts in ac- 
cordance with his choices. 
does what he’ does not like to do, it is 
because doing anything else would be 
even more distasteful or difficult. We 
usually choose because of some consid- 
erations and in spite of other consid- 
erations. This is not the problem, 
however. 

The problem is: Can a_ person 
choose otherwise than as he does? I 
do what I want to do; but can I want 
to do otherwise? Everything being 
as it is, could my choice be different? 


If freedom means simply following’ 


my choice or inclination, then I have 
as much freedom as an earthworm, 
no more. 

2. Freedom can be defined as act- 
ing in accordance with one’s charac- 
ter. That people do this is a fact, 
and a welcome fact. We are happy 
to believe that a habitually generous 
man can be counted on for generous 
acts. We like to believe, and it is true, 
that we can judge a man’s character 
by his actions. We like to believe, 
and it is true, that a bank cashier 
finds it easier to be honest than dis- 
honest, because he is an honest man. 
But this does not tell us whether 
freedom is real or not. 

Given a man’s character at any par- 
ticular moment, and given all the 
circumstances of that moment as far 
as the man experiences them, can the 
man act otherwise than as he does? 
Can he, in short, act out of character? 
That is the question. 

3. Freedom can be defined in terms 
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If a man. 


of knowledge, or awareness. Two 
different thinkers, Spinoza and Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, have assured us that 
man’s real freedom consists simply in 
recognizing the fact that he has no 
freedom. Of course this means giving 
up real freedom. 

If a watchspring, a purely mechani- 
cal object, had enough consciousness 
to know that it is so made and at- 
tached that its motions must be as they 
are and not otherwise, we could not 
call that watchspring free. 

If a man is put into jail, drunk, and 
wakes the next morning to realize 
where he is, it does not bring him 
much comfort to say, Brother, now 
you know where you are, that’s as 
good as being out! He is just as little 
free sober as drunk, awake as asleep. 

If my manhood consisted solely in 
realizing that I am only a ghost, what 
sort of man am I? Freedom is cer- 
tainly not freedom if all it amounts 
to is ability to deny its own existence. 

4. Freedom may be defined, at least 
implicitly, as just our way of looking 
at things; we see them or experience 
them as free, while God sees and 
knows them as determined. 

Many stories, some weird ones, have 
been written on this line. The hero, 
or victim, acts as he pleases but he is 
always carrying out the decree of the 
Inscrutable and Almighty. Wilder's 
Bridge of San Luis Rey and Irvin 
Cobb’s famous Faith, Hope and Char- 
ity—three criminals, fleeing three 
forms of death yet each coming to 
the same death which he fled—all 
tales told to the throbbing of the 
drums of doom, bring this out. 

Freedom is presented as a human 
illusion, our happiness in doing “what 
we please,” ignorant that what we 
please has already been set immutably 
by an irresistible Will. 

5. Freedom can be retained as a 
word which means nothing, unless 
perhaps in that first unsatisfactory 
sense of doing what we want to do. 
This seems to be the case in some 
passages in the Confession of Faith, 
as e.g., V. 2: 

“Although, in relation to the foreknowl- 
edge and decree of God, the first Cause, all 
things come to pass immutably and infallibly, 
yet, by the same providence, he ordereth them 
to fall out according to the nature of second 
causes, either necessarily, freely, or con- 
tingently.” 

If it is true that the decree of God, 
fixed and unchangeable, has fixed all 


events, then it is meaningless to use 
such a word as “freely”; meaningless, 
that is, unless there is a recognition of 
a real paradox or logical contradic- 
tion. If anyone supposes that the 
Confession of Faith (as in V. 2 quoted 
above) solves the problem, as a prob- 
lem, he can do so only by being con- 
tent to use the word “freely” without 
any real meaning. This actually has 
been held by some high Calvinists of 
the writer’s acquaintance, who admit- 
ted their disbelief in actual human 
freedom. 


lr FREEDOM is denied by some who 
seem (by using the word) to affirm it, 
it may be affirmed by others who seem 
to deny it. Some tell us that once the 
attention is caught and focussed, ev- 
erything else follows—that every man 
is, SO to speak, a slave of his attention. 
What comes out most brightly in the 
mind's eye is the bait which he, poor 
fish, must follow. This may be true; 
but as Prof. Sheldon of Yale used to 
say, even if all the freedom one has is 
to focus one’s attention, then one is 
free. For this, at least in some cases, 
some men can do. 

Along the same line, it is said by 
some solid thinkers that all a man can 
ever do is to act in line with the 
strongest motive. We are pulled this 
way and that; but the way we move 
is the way we are pulled the hardest. 
This does not sound like freedom; 
but it can be. For nothing can erase 
the fact that some men, under some 
circumstances, do stop and think; they 
do change their minds. What hap- 
pens in such a case is this: the man 
is at first about to choose A, not B, 
because the motives for A are stronger 
than those for B; but he stops to think, 
and in thinking, considerations come 
to mind in B’s favor that he had not 
thought of at first. Finally, he has a 
stronger motive toward B, and in the 
end chooses B. Granted, the man has 
no freedom to choose B before he 
stops to think (for this would be 
acting in line with the weaker mo- 
tive); and no freedom to choose A 
after stopping to think (for this again 
would be following a weaker motive) . 
But if he is free enough to stop to 
think, this is still freedom, and it can 
change the course of a man’s whole 
life. 

These last two suggestions do not 
solve the problem, of course. The 
reader may conclude that all this does 
not spell out real freedom after all, 
for the man’s shifting of attention, or 
his stopping to think, may not be 
truly free, but simply the carrying out 
of an immutable Decree. Then there 
is no real freedom, and there was no 
problem. 

Continued on page 10 








If, on the other hand, the reader 
thinks that these last two suggestions 
point to some real freedom, however 
slight, then the problem remains, as 
rugged as ever: How can real freedom 
be logically reconciled with the im- 
mutable fixing of every event? 


CHURCH NEWS 


Governor Plans to 





Stay in Politics 


Tennessee News Letter 


Governor Frank G. Clement has 
denied that he plans to become an 
evangelist when his term of office ex- 
pires. “If and when I should leave 
politics for the ministry,” he said, “it 
will be when I have a definite call 
from the Lord to do so.” At 34 he is 
the youngest man ever to head the 
State administration. Present plans, 


he indicates, are to be a candidate for 
public office again next year. “Right 
now I feel that is the particular place 
God has called me to. Christian men 
are needed in public office as never 
before. I am working hard at the job 
of being a Christian governor and I 
shall continue to do so.” Since taking 
ofice, Governor Clement has been 
campaigning against illegal gambling 
and whiskey sales, corruption, in- 
efficiency and waste, to fulfill his cam- 
paign promise to “do my dead-level 
best to give you the kind of program 
that I believe a Christian governor 
should give you.” It has been re- 
ported that the governor intended to 
abandon politics and team-up with 
Evangelist Billy Graham, a close 
friend and admirer. Governor Cle- 
ment has been occupying pulpits as a 
lay preacher since he was 17 years old 
and for many years he has been a lay 
leader in the Methodist Church. He 
averages 25 Sundays per year filling 
pulpits, usually both morning and 
night. (RNS) 
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Conferences Report 
Good Attendance 


Nacome, the synod’s conference 
grounds near Centerville, recorded 
large and rewarding conferences dur- 
ing the summer season—and two new 
conferences. The new ones were for 
men of the synod, attracting almost 
200, and a Junior Camp led by Carl 
C. Phillips, a Memphis pastor. The 
adult conference had an attendance of 
290, with the largest group from Idle- 
wild church in Memphis—44. 


Major Changes Cited 
In Race Relations 


President Charles S. Johnson of 
Fisk University, Nashville, sees some 
major changes in race and other group 
relations from 1943 to 1953. At the 
annual Institute of Race Relations, to 
which he was host, Dr. Johnson 
pointed to “a complete equalization 
of salaries for whites and Negroes in 
two Southern states, approached in 
four others and being attempted in 
all the rest.” During these years, he 
said, the policy of segregation has 
been abandoned in several Northern 
states, notably Indiana, Illinois and 
New Jersey. Dr. Johnson pointed to 
four lessons which he said have been 
learned during the same period: (1) 


“While education through goodwill is * 


vital, it is not enough. The most far- 
reaching gains have been made 
through legal and legislative action.” 
(2) “The most effective way of chart- 
ing a course for the future in integra- 
tion is to observe how integration has 
occurred in various areas without vio- 
lence or conspicuous pressure.” (3) 
“The most potent, though non-mili- 
tant, advocate of integration is the 
economic weight of a dual system it- 
self. Every year, the relative cost of 
equalization of dual facilities becomes 
greater.” (4) “Democracy is a so- 
phisticated and subtle form of govern- 
ment suited best to countries with 
established civil liberties and a high 
degree of political education. There 
can be no backward people or second- 
or third-class citizens in a democracy 
if it is to exist as a democracy.” (RNS) 
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Gallatin Celebration 
Set for October 14-18 

Gallatin’s First church will cele- 
brate 125 years of history with special 
services October 14-18. Two former 
pastors, C. S. Ramsay, Arlington, 
Tenn., and JoEd Hollis, Franklin, Ky., 
will participate. An evening of sacred 
music will be directed by Mrs. Norval 
Baker. L. A. Van Patten is the Galla- 
tin pastor. 


Youth Council Member 
Visits Mexico Mission 


Sara Lee Ford, daughter of W. M. 
Ford, minister of Zion church, Colum- 
bia, was chosen by the Assembly’s 
Board of World Missions to visit the 
church’s mission stations in Mexico 
during the summer. She is a member 
of the synod’s youth council. 


Memphis Will Discuss 
Plan of Union Details 


Two hours of Memphis Presbytery’s 
docket on October 27 have been set 
aside for a discussion of the Plan of 
Union. The meeting, which will be 
held in Ripley, is expected to attract 
a record attendance. 


Candidates Received by 
Memphis and Nashville 


Gale D. Lammey, of Westminster 
church, Memphis, has been received 
under the care of his presbytery as a 
candidate for the ministry. He is en- 
tering Union Seminary in Virginia 
this fall. Kenneth Goodpasture, of 
Westminster, Nashville, has applied 
for similar status in his presbytery and 
action will be taken at an early called 
meeting. 


Another New Church 
Beginning in Memphis 

Ground has been broken for an- 
other new Presbyterian church in 
Memphis. Sponsored by presbytery’s 
committee on church extension, it will 
be located on Park Avenue. 


RALPH M. LLEWELLYN. 
Murfreesboro. 
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Immortal Tidings in Mortal Hands 


ARTHUR J. MOORE. A ringing 
call for a renewed dedication to 
spreading the gospel into the whole 
world. A stirring reminder for every 
Christian that he bears the “im- 
mortal tidings” in his mortal hands. 
PUBLISHED SEPT. 8. $1.75 


Mandate to Humanity 


EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT. In 
this scholarly study the Ten Com- 
mandments speak with compelling 
urgency to Western man, caught 
between the pressure of materialism 
within and communism without. Dr. 
Poteat makes vivid the history and 
meaning of the Commandments and 
their relevance to our day. 

PUBLISHED SepT. 8. $3.75 


Questions Jesus Asked 


CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL. “Seven- 
teen studies of some of the search- 
ing questions asked by our Lord. 

- . interesting to read and filled 
with inspiring Christian teaching.” 
—Christian Observer. $2 


The Mighty Saviour 


ARTHUR J. MOORE. A warmhearted, vigorous plea for every man 
to come face to face with the claim and the challenge and the call of 
Christ. “Will deepen spiritual life, widen knowledge and give one a 
more penetrating insight into the meaning of the saving power of Christ.” 


—The Expositor. 
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In Parables 
CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL. These 14 
common-sense messages offer new di- 
rections and adventures for everyone 
seeking the truth and light of Jesus’ 
teachings. Each message is clearly out- 
lined and fully illustrated, drawing 
spiritual truth and inspiration from 
a parable of Jesus. PUBLISHED Sept. 8. 
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Be Still and Know 
GEORGIA HARKNESS. An original 
poem and prayer, together with a Bible 
text, comprise each of these 86 page- 
length devotions. Here Miss Harkness 
shares the comfort and power she has 
found in heeding the biblical admoni- 
tion, “Be still and know that I am 
God.” PuBLisHED SEPT. 8. $1.25 


The Gospel and the Gospels 
JULIAN PRICE LOVE. This fresh 
and distinctive approach to the study 
of the gospel of Christ shows how the 
four Gospels have one essential mes- 
sage—Christ’s “good news” of redemp- 
tion. Here is new understanding of the 
Gospels to strengthen faith and evan- 
gelistic fervor. PUBLISHED SerT. 8. $2.75 


Through Christ Our Lord 
GEORGIA HARKNESS. 147 daily de- 
votions based on Jesus’ most memo- 
rable words. “A searching of the words 
of Jesus that creates a deeper search 
of one’s own thought. .. . excellent.” 
—Church Management. $1.25 


$2 
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A HYMNAL IN EVERY HOME 


By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


In 1557, twenty-one years after John 
Calvin settled in Geneva, a visitor to 
that city recorded the following ac- 
count in his diary: 

“A most interesting sight is offered in the 
city on the week-days, when the hour for the 
sermon approaches. As soon as the first sound 
of the bell is heard, all shops are closed, all 
conversation ceases, all business is broken off, 
and from all sides the people hasten to the 
nearest meeting-house. There each one draws 
from his pocket a small book which contains 
the psalms with notes, and out of full hearts, 
in the native speech, the congregation sings 
before and after the sermon. Everyone 
testifies to me how great consolation and 
edification is derived from this custom.” 

In those days the hymnal accom- 
panied the Christians into their homes 
and daily lives. Nowadays the hymnal 
is a part of the church furniture “not 
to be removed from the pews.” At 
one time the Bible, chained to the 
pulpit, was heard by the people only 
at divine service on the Sabbath. Now 
a copy of the Holy Scriptures is in 
most Christian homes and, through 
pocket editions, it accompanies Chris- 
tians in the daily walks and rides of 
life. 

The hymnal then must be restored 
to the Christian homes of our land. 
Here are some suggestions for con- 
cerned leaders. 


1. The church office could stock a 
supply of hymnals to be sold to mem- 
bers. A note in the bulletin and a 
word from the pulpit could stress the 
importance of private ownership of 
hymnals and could urge the purchase 
of copies from the church office. 


2. The bulletin could carry a list 


of suggested uses of hymns in the 
home. 


3. Any impetus toward music ap- 
preciation given the children by the 
family will be reflected in improved 
congregational singing. Membership 
in a children’s choir, subscription to 
the Young People’s Record Club, and 
private music instruction are a few 
examples of activities which in ma- 
turity should produce a musically li- 
terate and eager layman. 

4. Parents should request piano 
teachers to include hymn playing in 
the private music tuition of their chil- 
dren. The church needs an ample 
supply of capable pianists. 

5. Many families frequently sing a 
hymn stanza as a blessing. Some 
hymnals even include a few graces 
written specifically for use at meal- 
time. 

6. Many mothers tuck their chil- 
dren into bed with a prayer and a 
quiet evening hymn. These hymns 
will ever afterward be associated with 
the tender trustfulness of early child- 
hood. 

7. Families can enjoy informal sing- 
ing of hymns as a family group or in 
company with invited friends. Many 
ministers set an example by inviting 
the young people of the church to 
their home for a song fest. Rejoice 
and Sing (25¢ in quantities of 5 or 
more), available in our Presbyterian 
Book Stores, is an excellent collection 
for such occasions. It contains words 
and music for about 80 fine hymns, 
plus many good folk songs. 

At Christmas time for a number of 
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years, our family has joined with sev. 
eral other family groups in singing 
carols. It is one of the high spots of 
that season. Here are two good col- 
lections for such occasions: A Little 
Carol Book (10¢), Cooperative Rec. 
reation Service, Delaware, Ohio, and 
Christmas Carols and Choruses, Hall 
& McCreary, Chicago. 


We are all familiar with Bobby | 


Burns’ classic description of the Scot- 

tish father in The Cotter’s Saturday 

Night who gathers his family to hear 

the Scriptures and to sing the beloved 

metrical psalms: 

“They chant their artless notes in simple 
guise; 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest 

aim: 
Perhaps ‘Dundee’s’ wild warbling measures 
rise, 

Or plaintive ‘Martyrs,’ worthy of the 

name; ... 
From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur 
springs.” 

8. Hymnals make excellent gifts. 
Some churches which follow the Hymn 
of the Month plan, give a hymnal to 
each person who memorizes all of the 
hymns listed for that year. 

Dr. Louis Benson sums up this sub- 
ject in this manner: 

“So inspiring and uplifting can the spiritual 
ministry of poetry and music to human lives 
be made that I venture to propose this task 
and opportunity of getting the hymnal back 
into the homes and hands and hearts of 
Christian people as one of the most rewarding 
that can engage us.” 

NEXT WEEK: Hymns in the Church 
School. 


Presbyterian Meeting 
Gets Protestant Unity Plea 


Utrecht, The Netherlands (RNS) — 
Pleas that Protestants throughout the 
world unite to end church divisions 
were voiced by many speakers at a 
meeting of the Eastern Section of the 
World Alliance of Presbyterian and 
Reformed Church held in nearby 
Woudschoten. 

Ralph Waldo Lloyd, president of 
Maryville (Tenn.) College and secre- 
tary of the Alliance’s Western Section, 
urged that the Alliance undertake “a 
serious study of the divisions of Prot- 
estantism in various countries to de- 
termine whether they are justified by 
conditions.” 

Others who spoke in similar vein 
included the conference chairman, M. 
Dominicee of Switzerland; E. Emmen, 
general secretary of the Netherlands 
Reformed Church, and Prof. A. A. 
van Ruler of the Netherlands, 

Representatives of 25 churches 
holding the Presbyterian System in 
various countries outside the western 
hemisphere attended the meeting. 
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BROTHERHOOD IN CHRIST 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for September 27, 1953 
Philemon. Print vss. 8-21 


4 ROTHERHOOD in Christ? Is it 
an ideal to which men pay lip-service, 
or is it a solid and enduring reality? 
Paul, a prisoner in Rome, determined 
to put the matter to the test. 

The test revolved around a slave 
named Onesimus. The Roman Em- 
pire was built on slave labor—all 
ancient civilization accepted slavery 
as an essential condition of their ex- 
istence. And in the Roman Empire 
the slave was considered a chattel, a 
mere instrument with no human 
rights. 

“The master could inflict any punishment 
he pleased, could torture and maim, could 
break up servile family connections, could 
crucify. The worst slaves worked in the coun- 
try in the ergastulum. Runaway slaves met 
with frightful punishment when caught. A 
slave's evidence, could only be given under 
torture. We read of masters crucifying their 
slaves after previously cutting out their 
tongues; for a paltry offence cutting off their 
hands or throwing them as food to the lam- 
preys, or compelling them to fight in the 
amphitheatre.” (S. Angus: The Environment 
of Early Christianity) 


The Human Problem 


Onesimus was a slave in the house- 
hold of Philemon, a wealthy man in 
Colossae, near Ephesus, and one of 
Paul’s converts from heathenism. 

One day he took it into his head 
to steal some money from his master, 
and when discovery was imminent, he 
took what was perhaps the natural 
course and yet a most dangerous one: 
he fled from his master’s house. In 
the course of time he came to Rome, 
the natural goal of every restless soul, 
“that receptacle for everything that is 
sordid and degrading from every 
quarter of the globe,” according to 
the Latin historian, Tacitus. And 
there he met Paul. 


“Was it an accidental encounter with his 
fellow-townsman, Epaphras (pastor of the 
church in Colossae), in the streets of Rome, 
which led him to (Paul’s quarters)? Was 
it the pressure of want which induced him to 
seek alms from one whose large-hearted 
charity must have been a household word in 
his master’s family? Or did the memory of 
solemn words, which he had chanced to 
overhear at those weekly gatherings in the 
upper chamber at Colossae haunt him in bis 
loneliness, till yielding to the fascination he 
was constrained to unburden himself to the 
one man who could soothe his terrors and 
satisfy his yearnings? Whatever motive may 
have drawn him to the Apostle’s side, whether 
the pangs of hunger or the gnawings of con- 
science, when he was once within the range of 
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attraction, he could not escape. He listened, 
was impressed, was convinced, was baptized.” 
(Lightfoot) 

Then Paul told Onesimus that he 
must return to Philemon to make res- 
titution for his wrongs. It was not 
an easy thing for Paul to say. He had 
learned to love Onesimus like a 
brother. Sending him away was like 
tearing out his own heart (vs. 12). 
More than that, if Onesimus returned, 
he was absolutely at the mercy of his 
master. 

“Roman law, more cruel than the Athenian, 
practically imposed no limits to the power 
of the master over his slaves. The alterna- 
tive of life or death rested solely with Phile- 
mon, and slaves were constantly crucified for 
far lighter offenses than his. A thief and a 
runaway, he had no claim for forgiveness.” 

But Paul undertook to intercede 
for Onesimus. He sent Tychicus, the 
bearer of letters from the Apostle to 
Ephesus and Colossae, to act as media- 
tor. And by the hand of Tychicus 
or Onesimus himself he sent the price- 
less letter which now bears the name 
of Philemon, the only one of Paul’s 
private letters which has been pre- 
served. Its contents were so revolu- 
tionary that it was passed from hand 
to hand, from church to church, and 
so finally found its way into the New 
Testament, where it will be read and 
prized forever. 


Address 


The letter opens with an address, 
according to the form of the day, 
identifying the one who writes and 
the one to whom it is sent, and con- 
veying a greeting. Examples from 
some ancient letters may help to illus- 
trate the way in which Paul follows 
this general form but imparts to it a 
distinctly Christian tone: ““Theon to 
Neraclides, his brother, many greet- 
ings and wishes for good wealth”; 
“Ammonous to her sweetest father, 
greetings”; “Tays to the Lord Apolo- 
nous, many greetings”; “Anonis Long- 


us to Nilus, his mother, heartiest 
greetings.” 
Now read Paul’s address. As trans- 


lated by Phillips in his Letters to 
Young Churches, it reads as follows: 


“Paul, prisoner for the sake of Jesus Christ, 
and brother Timothy to Philemon our fellow- 
worker, Apphia our sister, and Archippus 
who is with us in the fight; to the Church 
that meets in your house—grace and peace be 
to you from God our Father and from the 
Lord, Jesus Christ.” 


Paul associates Timothy with him- 
self in the sending of the letter, as he 
does in so many of his letters, though 
it is very plain that he is the sole 
writer. He addresses the letter to his 
beloved friend and_ fellow-worker 
Philemon, his wife, Apphia, and their 
son, Archippus, who, in Phillips’ 
striking phrase, is “with us in the 
fight.” In the first three centuries 
congregations were accustomed to as- 
semble in the homes of the wealthier 
members, because they had the larger 
accommodations. Paul wishes to be 
remembered to the congregation that 
meets regularly in Philemon’s home, 
and so he includes them also in the ad- 
dress, though ‘iit is quite plain that the 
latter is written to the one man to 
whom he is looking for a decision. 

The greeting invokes upon Phile- 
mon and those associated with him 
the gracious favor of God: grace, the 
source of every blessing; and peace, 
the crown and consummation -of 
every blessing. Such a blessing he 
recognizes must come from the double 
source—God, our Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, from Jesus, that is, who 
is not only the promised Messiah or 
Christ, but also the Lord of our lives. 


Thanksgiving and Prayer 

The thanksgiving and prayer which 
follows the address, as they do in 
practically all of Paul’s letters, also 
belong to the epistolary convention 
of the time. Two examples will serve 
to illustrate: 

“When I received your letter and recog- 
nized that by the will of the gods you were 
preserved, I rejoiced greatly. ... I pray for 
your health.” 

“Above all, I greet you, master, and am 
praying always for your health. I was dis- 
tressed, lord, in no small measure, to hear 
that you were sick, but thanks be to the gods 
that they are keeping you from all harm.” 

Paul follows the customary form 
of his day, but always manages to give 
this part of his letter, as the other, 
more than a conventional significance 
(cf. Rom. 1:6-15; 1 Cor. 1:4-9 etc.). 
Here he thanks God, not for Phile- 
mon’s health, or his wealth, but for 
the possession of the great Christian 
virtues, love and faith directed both 
towards the Lord Jesus and his fellow- 
believers in Christ. The word “saint” 
was a word applied to all members of 
the church, indicating that they had 
separated themselves from the world, 
and had separated themselves unto 
God. Evidently in Philemon’s case he 
had some special ground for thanks- 
giving, some particular manifestation 
of his love or charity. It is this to 
which he refers in verse 7. “Paul was 
quick to mark and tenacious in re- 
membering such acts of grace.” (cf. II 
Tim. 1:15-18.) 
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The prayer, somewhat obscurely 
expressed, is found in verse 6. It is a 
prayer for the further development of 
his spiritual insight. We might para- 
phrase it as follows: “I pray that the 
faith which you hold in common with 
us all may work out in a clear intui- 
tition of every good thing that bring 
us into union with Christ.” That is 
an ideal which all of us need to hold 
before ourselves. No one of us is 
sensitive enough to recognize all that 
“the good that is ours in Christ” 
(RSV) would require of us in the way 
of Christian living. Would that the 
Apostle Paul were present to remind 
us as he reminded Philemon, or that 
we would listen with open minds to 
those who seek to remind us at the 
present time. 


The Request 


This thanksgiving, this prayer leads 
Paul naturally to the special request 
which has occasioned his writing. In 
the body of the letter which follows 
he pleads with Philemon with all the 
weapons which love may command 
that he take the runaway slave into his 
confidence again; that he receive him 
with all affection; that he regard him 
no more as a slave but as a brother; 
that he treat him with the same’ con- 
sideration, the same love which he en- 
tertains for the Apostle himself. He 
offers on his part to guarantee Phile- 
mon against any loss incurred through 
Onesimus. And to give his guarantee 
legal validity he signs it in proper 
form (vs. 19). At the same time he 
would obviously have been bitterly 
disappointed if Philemon had _ac- 
cepted this offer from the man who 
had brought him to Christ. 


It was a good deal to ask of an in 
jured master, to forgive a runaway 


slave under the conditions of the time, 
but 


“Paul believes that the Christian senti- 
ments of Philemon, particularly toward one 
who is now a fellow-Christian will override 
the natural resentment and class feeling of 
the employer and lead him to regard Onesi- 
mus in a wholly new relation. This is all 
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he expressly asks. He does not request 
Onesimus’ emancipation, but, on the other 
hand, he does hint (vs. 14) that if it were 
to occur to Philemon to send Onesimus back 
to him, it would be greatly appreciated. 
Philemon would doubtless like to be of use 
to his friend. He cannot be with him in 
prison; perhaps he would like Onesimus to 
act as his deputy.” (Lightfoot) 


“Confident of your obedience,” 
Paul adds, “I write to you, knowing 
that you will do even more than I say. 
At the same time, prepare a guest 
room for me, for I am hoping through 
your prayers to be granted to you.” 


The Closing Salutation 


Paul closes his letter in the usual 
way with personal matters, greetings 
and benediction. This too accords in 
general with the custom of the times. 
Thus a daughter in the second cen- 
tury concludes a letter to her father 
as follows: “All your friends greet you 
by name. Celer greets you and all 
who are with him. I pray for your 
health.” Paul sends greetings from 
the same group of friends as in Colos- 
sians (written at the same time), ex- 
cept Jesus Justus. We are particularly 
glad to see that John Mark is at his 
side—John Mark who once upon a 
time deserted him, whom Paul had 
been unwilling to take with him on 
his following journey; and also that 
he has the company and assistance of 
Luke, his beloved physician. Paul 
closes by invoking the gravious favor 
of the Lord Jesus Christ not on his 
possessions, but on his spirit, which 
will determine the value that his pos- 
sessions will have for his soul. 


The Value of the Letter 


There are many things that interest 
us in this letter, but the one thing that 
stands out is the fact that the apostle 
will allow nothing to stand in the way 
of Christian brotherhood. Onesimus 
is a slave, a runaway slave and a thief; 
nonetheless Paul does not patronize 
Onesimus, as we so often patronize 
those whom we consider our social 
inferiors. Instead he takes him to his 
heart. And when he writes to Phile- 
mon who has the power of life and 
death over his slave, he does not ask 
him to treat him considerately as a 
Southern planter might have been ex- 
pected a few generations ago to treat 
his Negro chattel; he suggests that he 
should treat him as a brother beloved. 


Along with this letter to Philemon, 
Paul sent a letter to the church at 
Colossae, of which Philemon was a 
member. In it he wrote, and Phile- 
mon heard as it was read in the serv- 
ices in his home: “Put on tne new 
nature, which is being renewed in 





knowledge after the image of its 
Creator—here there cannot be Greek 
and Jew, circumcision and uncir- 
cumcision, barbarian, Scythian, slave, 
free man, but Christ is all and in all.” 
(Col. 3:10-11) 

Some of us may be disappointed 
that Paul does not explicitly condemn 
the institution of slavery. It may be 
that he took for granted the social 
organization of his day, just as so many 
of us take for granted the social organi- 
zation of our own day in spite of its 
many abuses. Certainly an attack on 
the institution would have brought a 
quick end to his ministry. The danger 
of an uprising of the slaves was too 
great to allow the Roman govern- 
ment to permit any attack on the in- 
stitution of slavery. But Paul does 
something that is better than a mere 
attack on slavery, which at that time 
would certainly have fallen on deaf 
ears. He lays down Christian prin- 
ciples which, if acted upon, must 
ultimately mean the righting of all 
social abuses. The idea of brother- 
hood indicated by Paul in this letter 
is opposed not only to the whole con- 
ception and practice of human slavery, 
but to all other racial, social and eco- 
nomic injustices. Once we realize 
that we are brothers in Christ, we can- 
not be satisfied with any social organi- 
zation which allows the abasement of 
human personality. 


As we read this precious little letter 
we wonder what sort of color line, if 
any, Paul would draw if he lived 
in the United States today? What 
would his conception about Christian 
brotherhood do to our present race 
relationships, our present race dis- 
crimination? What difference would 
Paul’s idea of Christian brotherhood 
make in the relations of employers and 
employees, labor and capital? What 
influence would it bear in interna- 
tional relationships? We _ wonder, 
too, if real human brotherhood will be 
produced in any other way, if there 
can be true brotherhood unless it is 
brotherhood in Christ. 


But what about Philemon? Did 
he measure up to Paul’s hopes, or did 
he fail when the interests of his class 
clashed with the claims of Christian 
brotherhood? 


We are not told. But there can be 
little doubt about it. If Philemon 
had not done as Paul asked, as the 
good he had received from Christ 
would suggest to him, this priceless 
letter would not have been preserved. 
Forced to choose, Philemon took the 
way of Christian brotherhood. 

God grant that we may do the same. 


Lesson topic and Scripture selections copyrighted by the 
Division of Education, National Council of Churches. 
Scripture quotations from the Revised Standard Version 
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BOOK NOTES 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
THE BUSINESSMAN. By Howard 
R. Bowen. Harper and Bros., New 
York. 276 pp., $3.50. 


This is the third in what promises 
to be a most excellent series on Ethics 
and Economic Life produced by a 
study committee of the National 
Council of Churches. It, is not “off- 
cial” but is perhaps farther to the 
right than some of the official utter- 
ances. The author is a professor of 
economics at Williams College and 
writes out of a background of ex- 
traordinarily wide reading. The foot- 
notes and bibliography guide one to 
many areas of economic and socio- 
logical thinking. In some parts the 
writing lacks vigor and drive. On 
the other hand it is clear and under- 
standable which is always commend- 
able in books written by specialists. 

The writer points out the social 
significance of business decisions and 
the consequent ethical involvement. 
Even laissez-faire had its ethical pre- 
suppositions as well as its ethical re- 
sults. Protestant views of the: social 
responsibility of businessmen are com- 
pared with the expressed views of 
businessmen on their social respon- 
sibility. The rise of labor unions, the 
threat of government intervention, the 
professionalization of management, 
and other factors are combining to 
enlarge these views. 

What can be done by business, 
however, must be in the realm of the 
possible and the practical. Here is 
one of the outstanding features of the 
book, where the nature of competi- 
tion, the function of profits, the con- 
sequences of monopoly, the division 
of earnings, the nature of the market, 
and other economic matters are made 
intelligible to the layman. All who 
criticize the “profit motive” would do 
well to read his splendid comments. 
F. Ernest Johnson, in a ~critique 
(which is included), says that this is 
more a defense of ‘the “profit system” 
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than of the “profit motive.” While 
this is true the force of the argument 
is not weakened, and indeed one feels 
that attacks on the “profit motive” 
have generally been directed against 
the system as a whole. 


The author reviews various sugges- 
tions for increasing the social respon- 
sibility of business. Among these are 
profit-sharing (which he does not ad- 
vocate), giving labor and others a 
voice in management, the social audit, 
and a variety of others. 


Many Protestants will read with 
interest of the rather far-reaching In- 
dustry Council Plan. being advocated 
by the Roman Catholic Church. 


Dr. Bowen writes within the frame- 
work of the private-enterprise system, 
favors gradual evolvement of better 
practices, and emphasizes the “moral 
climate” in which business operates. 
This is a valuable book. 


Joun D. MacLeop, Jr. 
Keyser, W. Va. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Free Society. Mark M. Heald. Philo- 
sophical Library, N. Y. 75. 
The Serpent and the Satellite. F. Alfred 
Morin. Philosophical Library, N. Y. $4.75. 
The Christianity of Sholem Asch. Chaim 
Lieberman. Philosophical Library, N. Y. $3.00. 
Glimpses of a Sacred Land. Carl F. H. 
Henry. W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. $3.50. 
Preaching from Pictures. Kenneth W. Sol- 
litt. W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. $2.50. 
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address. 





r word and initial including 
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FOR SALE 


Webster-Chicago wire recorder (Electronic 

Memory) 1948 Model. Two hours of wire. 
Has just been checked, cleaned and adjusted. 
Will go to the first correspondent. $70.00. 
Robert Goshorn, Springfield, W. Va. 








HELP WANTED 


Pastor’s secretary and young people’s worker 
in church in growing residential community. 
Shorthand not required. Must be good typist. 
Experience in young people’s work necessary. 
Reply Box L-4, % Presbyterian Outlook. 
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Our annuity gift plan enables many people to secure a safe 
their declining years, and also to 
leave a substantial gift to help spread the Gospel. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Adam H. Davidson, Jr., from Lilburn, Ga., 
to Route 1, Athens, La. 

Denny M. Hill from Norfolk, Va., to 89 
Bishop Ave., Danville, Va. 

H. W. Minor, Jr., formerly of Lithonia, Ga., 
now studying at Edinburgh, has just com- 
pleted a 10-week trip through Europe and 
Palestine. Back at New College, he is at 
76 Inverleith Row. 

$. Hugh Bradley from Decatur, Ga., to 4006 
Auburn Lane, Nashville, Tenn. 

William R. Thurman from Jefferson, Ga., 
to 109 N. Boundary St., Chapel Hill, N. C. 

L. A. Davis from Eleanor, W. Va., to 905 
10th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 

Harold C. Smith, Atlanta Presbytery’s Di- 
rector of Religious Education for 16 years, is 
assuming his new duties this month as as- 
sistant pastor and minister of education in 
Central Church, Atlanta. 

Ernest L. Barber, Moultrie, Ga., will begin 
his new work as executive secretary of Gran- 
ville Presbytery in mid-September, living in 
Raleigh, N. C. 


T. K. Mowbray from Johnson City, Tenn., 
to RFD, Simpsonville, S. C. 

W. A. McIlwaine who has been on furlough 
in this country has returned to 3 Kumochi 
Cho, 1 Chome Fukiai, Ku, Kobe, Japan. 

The John E. Talmages, on recent furlough, 
have returned to 3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan. 

William C. Schram, pastor of the First 
church (USA), Port Jefferson, N. Y., is to 
become director of adult work for the Pres- 
byterian USA Board of Christian Education, 
Philadelphia, succeeding Raymond V. Kearns, 
now pastor of the First church, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


DEATHS 

Joseph A. McMurray, 87, died in Win- 
chester, Va., Sept. 1. Dr. McMurray, who was 
stated clerk for the Synod of Virginia from 
1920 to 1947, was pastor of the Falling Waters 
group of churches, Hedgesville, Va., in his 
last active pastorate before retiring. Among 
his survivors are L. A. McMurray, a son, and 
Charlotte B. McMurray, a daughter, both 
serving as missionaries in the Belgian Congo. 

John B. Laird, 87, who retired in 1946 after 
51 years as pastor of the Frankford, Pa., died 
in Philadelphia Aug. 29. 

Albert C. Knudson, 80, dean emeritus of the 
Boston University School of Theology and 
widely known author of religious books, died 


. in Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 28. 


TV FILM 

C. Thomas Baker, Jr., executive secretary of 
the Tennessee Council of Churches, Nashville, 
had one of his films shown on the CBS-TV 


network program, “Lamp Unto My Feet” on 
a recent Sunday. Mr. Baker received his 
masters degree at Louisville Seminary this 
year for his production of religious films. 


MARRIED 

Walter G. Cook, Union Seminary student, 
and Janet Van de Erve were married in 
Central church, Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 25. 


ASSEMBLY’S WORSHIP 

Sam W. Newell, Davidson, N. C. pastor, has 
been named by the Assembly’s Moderator, to 
plan the orders of worship for the 1954 
Assembly. 





SYNODICAL MEETINGS 





Synodical (Women of the Church) 
meetings as scheduled for this fall are 
as follows: 

Sept. 23, W. Va., First, Huntington. 

Oct. 6, Appalachia, First, Asheville. 

Oct. 6, Miss., First, Greenville. 

Oct. 6, Mo., Southeast, Kansas City. 

Oct. 7, Ala., Trinity, Montgomery. 

Oct. 8, Ga., First, Dalton. 

Oct. 3, N. C., First, Winston-Salem. 

Oct. 20, Fla., First, Sarasota. 

Oct. 20, Ark., First, Hot Springs. 

Oct. 21, Tenn., First, Lewisburg. 

Oct. 23, Okla., West Nichols Hills, Okla- 
homa City. 

S. C., First, Spartanburg. 

Nov. 4, La., St. Charles, New Orleans. 

Virginia, Kentucky and Texas me 
during the first two weeks in Septem 
ber. Snedecor Region, in August. 
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